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Nations May Unite 
to Oppose Germany 


Formation of Anti-Nazi Bloc Seen 
as the Result of Stresa and 
League Council Meetings 


CONFERENCE ON AUSTRIA CALLED 


Rome Sessior on May 20 Likely 
to Bring Showdown on An- 
nexation Issue 


May 20 is the next critical date in the 
schedule of European events. It will mark 
the staging of a new conference among the 
powers; another to be added to the long 
series of international sessions—about 100 
since the war—by means of which the 
nations have been anxiously seeking to 
establish peace and security on the con- 
tinent. This coming meeting will be at- 
tended by representatives of France, Italy. 
Great Britain, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, and, it is hoped, Ger- 
many. Its purpose will be to reach a new 
agreement to safeguard the independence 
of Austria, threatened by Germany’s am- 
bition to expand. 

At this gathering, which will most likely 
be held in Rome, the results of the recent 
Stresa meeting among France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Italy, and of the subsequent 
League of Nations’ Council session in Ge- 
neva, will probably become fully appar- 
ent. As the lines are being drawn now 
Germany will find herself facing the united 
opposition of all the other nations present 
toward her designs for the annexation of 
Austria. It appears at this writing (just 
before the Council meeting) that those 
nations will come to Rome agreed that any 
further treaty violation by Germany will 
bring down upon her head an avalanche of 
economic and diplomatic measures calcu- 
lated to enforce submission. 


Stresa Conference 


This, at any rate, was the conclusion 
which seemed to be warranted when the 
Stresa conference came to an end. It will 
be remembered that the prime ministers 
of the three foremost western European 
powers came to this meeting on April 11 
to discuss the steps which they should take 
as the result of Hitler’s declaration on 
March 16 that Germany would no longer 
be bound by those provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty which sought to keep her 
disarmed. It will also be recalled that 
this announcement not only caused alarm 
in the various European capitals, but also 
appeared to produce a rift between Britain 
on the one side and France, Italy, and Rus- 
sia on the other. The latter nations fa- 
vored immediate action to surround Ger- 
many by stout defensive alliances. But 
Britain held back, true to her ancient 
Policy of hesitating to cast her lot too 
definitely with any nation or group of na- 
tions on the continent. 

Had this condition continued to prevail 
the advantage would have been on Ger- 
Many’s side. British reluctance to take 
a decided stand would have provoked dis- 
sension on the continent and almost cer- 
tainly would have prevented a united front 
against Germany. 

However, Germany’s inept diplomacy 
ruined her chances with England. When 
Sir John Simon went to Berlin Hitler de- 
manded full equality for Germany, and 
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THE SEARCH FOR SECURITY 
—Herblock in Altoona (Pa.) Mirror 











Emotion and Opinion 


Suppose, as you stroll through the woods, your eve suddenly detects the outline of a 
snake, coiling in the thick grass at your feet. You are quickly stirred by mingled feel- 
ings of repugnance and fear. Is that an opinion? Have you formed an opinion that 
the snake is a probable enemy to which you should react either by flight or attack? No, 
your state of mind cannot be described as an opinion. You are experiencing an emotion 
which is the product of all that you have seen of snakes, all that you have heard and 
read of them. Let us take another case. A farmer in the dust-blown, drought-stricken 
region of the West sees the skies darken with heavy clouds and hears the full-throated 
crash as the thunder proclaims the approaching storm. He feels a keen sense of excited 
anticipation; is this an opinion, favorable to the change of prospects? ‘ Obviously not. 
He is experiencing an emotional reaction to a set of conditions which he associates with 
relief from disastrous drought. We all experience such reactions. Sometimes they are 
justified by external conditions and sometimes they are not, but, in one form or another, 
they make up a large part of our mental lives. 


No one would mistake the experiences we have mentioned for opinion. But how 
about these cases: Someone mentions the term communism, fascism, League of Na- 
tions, pacifism, Republican, Democrat, big business, reds, Chamber of Commerce, radi- 
cal. And when one of these terms is mentioned you react, perhaps with a start. Pos- 
sibly you at once proclaim your opposition. You are in a fighting mood. You call for 
suppression. Or it may be that you react favorably to the word. It recalls pleasant 
associations. You proclaim your support. 

Now is all that a matter of opinion, or is it merely an emotional reaction which has 
somehow been built up as a result of a complex series of experiences? In most cases 
the anger, the opposition, the resentment which one of these terms calls up has no more 
to do with opinion than did the frightened start which the stroller gave when he saw the 
snake. An editorial in one of the first issues of The New Republic, away back before 
the war, declared very truly that most of what passed for opinion was no more opinion 
than the start one gives when one sees a bear. 

Too often the so-called opinions we express are mere states of feeling which owe their 
existence to no rational processes whatever. Once we feel these prejudices, we try to 
justify them by reasoning, but the outcome of our reasoning is predetermined by the 
fact of prejudice. That is why we should question and criticize that which we think of 
as our opinions to see whether they are based upon the exercise of judgment or whether, 
on the other hand, they may be the product of preconceived attitudes which could not 
be defended if they stood in the light of reason. 


Revival of Foreign 
Trade Is Attempted 


Administration Continues Negotiation 
of Series of Reciprocal 


Tariff Treaties 
DIFFICULTIES STAND IN THE WAY 


Healthy Commerce Restoration 
Depends upon Willingness to 
Increase Imports 


The Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, spurred on here and there by the 
President, are busy with a mass of impor- 
tant legislation. The four principal meas- 
ures which Congress is expected to handle 
during the present session are the bill for 
the extension of the NRA, the social secu- 
rity act, the bill regulating holding compa- 
nies, and the one regulating banks: Several 
other measures are scarcely less important. 
Among these are the Wagner bill to pro- 
vide means of settling labor disputes and 
the Copeland Food and Drug act which 
was described in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
last week. 

While the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment is busily engaged with these meas- 
ures which are designed for the purpose of 
putting the country on a more secure eco- 
nomic basis, the administrative branch is 
hammering away along several lines. One 
of the most important of its efforts has to 
do with the winning back of foreign trade. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull has negoti- 
ated trade treaties with a number of na- 
tions and he is trying to work out treaties 
with a number of other countries. The 
purpose of these agreements is to break 
down barriers which are preventing trade. 
In the treaty with Brazil, for example, our 
government reduced the tariff on several 
Brazilian products, such as manganese ore, 
brazil nuts, castor beans, and so on. Coffee, 
the chief export from Brazil, already en- 
ters the United States free from duty, and 
this country promises to continue it on the 
free list. In return for this, Brazil agrees 
to lower the tariff rates on automobiles, 
trucks, tires, radios, paints, and so on, 
which enter from the United States. 


Foreign Trade Drops Off 

Secretary Hull hopes that by forming 
treaties of this kind with a number of na- 
tions trade will be encouraged. He hopes 
it will be easier for Americans to buy for- 
eign goods and for foreigners to buy Amer- 
ican goods. He thinks that high tariff walls 
have checked trade, and he is anxious to 
remove some of these hindrances to com- 
merce. It is easy to see why efforts should 
be made to restore foreign trade if it can 
be done. Our commerce with other coun- 
tries has declined greatly since the years 
before the depression. In 1929 American 
farmers and business men sold to foreign- 
ers more than five billion dollars’ worth of 
goods. In 1934 their sales amounted to 
but two billion dollars. This was better 
than in 1933, for during that year the sales 
to foreigners amounted to but $1,400,- 
000,000. 

Figures like these may not mean very 
much, but let us see what the effect of 
this fall in foreign trade is to certain 
classes of our citizens. Let us take, for 
example, the cotton producers. During the 
four years before the depression they sold 
an average of four and a half billion pounds 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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F Secretary of Labor Perkins has her 

way, a modest slice of the $4,880,000,- 
000 work-relief appropriation will be used 
to help young men and women who now 
find themselves out of school and without 
work. These young people constitute a seri- 
ous problem, the secretary believes, be- 
cause they are forced to remain idle at a 
time when lack of some definite aim in life 
is likely to be detrimental to their charac- 
ters. 

To meet this problem she hopes to get a 
grant of $96,000,000. This fund would be 
used to pay 800,000 unemployed young 
people a small monthly sum to engage in 
work and _ training 
programs for the gov- 
ernment. In addition, 
Miss Perkins hopes 
to aid a large number 
of boys and girls, 16 
and 17 years of age, 
who cannot now af- 
ford to go to school. 
She would have the 
government pay for 
their books, carfare, 





and other expense 
© Acme items which they are 
kta unable to meet. Fi- 


nally, she would have 
a special service set up in the government 
to help needy youth choose suitable careers. 





Students Want Peace 

The war spirit may be gaining ground in 
Europe, but in the United States the feel- 
ing against war is becoming increasingly 
strong. The latest and one of the most elo- 
quent proofs of this attitude is the peace 
strike staged recently by students through- 
out the country. Last year 25,000 students 
walked out of class on the same day and 
held demonstrations at which they de- 
nounced the principle of settling interna- 
tional disputes by war. This year their 
numbers swelled to 125,000, an increase of 
400 per cent. 

Most of the demonstrations, which were 
sponsored by six young peoples’ organiza- 
tions, were held without disorder. In sev- 
eral instances the heads of colleges them- 
selves took part in the demonstrations. 
Vassar College, for example, observed the 
strike with an address by Dr. Henry Noble 
MacCracken and passed a strong anti-war 
resolution, while at the University of North 
Carolina, President Frank P. Graham told 
the students: “Go to it; I am all for you.” 

Not all the school heads were sympa- 
thetic with the strike movement, however. 
Many of them said that they were just as 
interested in world peace as the students 
but did not think that such demonstrations 
helped the cause. At the University of 
California the official objection to the 
strike took the form of combating the stu- 
dents with violence. 


Radio College 





Ohio State University has found a new 
use for the radio. It has established a 
“Radio Junior College.” By this device, 
thousands of persons, instead of just a few 
dozen, may follow regular college lecture 
courses in French, English, philosophy, eco- 
nomics, engineering, and other subjects. 
Students may listen in from their homes 
and need not even live in Columbus, where 
the university has its buildings. Of course, 
one cannot go .through an entire college 
course by radio, but listeners who enroll in 
the college may obtain credit toward their 
degrees in this way. Supplementary mate- 
rials and examinations are sent to student 
listeners by mail. The Radio College en- 
ables employed people to learn in their 
spare time and gives those who are unem- 
ployed a chance to begin a college educa- 
tion at small cost. 





Dust Menace Grows 

The dust storms which have been ravag- 
ing the country from the Mississippi to the 
Rockies became even worse last week. 
Strong winds darkened vast regions with 
swirling, stinging particles of the loose, 
dry soil left by the drought. So severe have 
these storms become that farmers and town 
dwellers alike have taken to barricading 
themselves in their homes, stuffing the 


chinks around the doors and windows with 
wet newspapers and rags. For nearly a day 
all traffic on the Santa Fe Railway through 
western Kansas was canceled, and schools 
in many communities have been forced to 
close their doors. At one meeting of the 
Texas legislature many senators wore sur- 
gical masks to keep their mouths and nasal 
passages free of the choking dust. A relief 
administrator in one Texas county reported 
that “‘dust pneumonia” is increasing rap- 
idly among the children. The government 
is going ahead with its tree-planting scheme 
but this is at best a long-time program. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace points out 
that he does not expect any results to be- 
come apparent in less than 10 years. In 
the meantime, of course, relief is being 
provided for the stricken area. 





America’s Music Teacher 





Fifty years ago young Walter Damrosch 
signaled to the musicians in the orchestra 
pit of New York’s old Metropolitan Opera 
House to begin the overture to ‘“Tann- 
hauser.” 


He had been called to fill the 
place of his distin- 
guished father, Leo- 
pold, who had sud- 
denly been stricken 
ill. Since that day not 
a year has gone by 
that Walter Dam- 
rosch has not con- 
ducted in New York 
City, and the radio 
has made his name 
familiar in countless 
American homes. For 





enataten * he is not only a musi- 
DAMROSCH cian, but an ex- 


pounder of music. He 
has for many years devoted himself to the 
task of spreading a knowledge and love of 
his art among those who lacked the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a musical education. 

Dr: Damrosch’s orchestra concerts for 
young people gave thousands their first 
taste of great music, and when the radio 
came into general use he recognized at 
once its great possibilities for furthering 
music appreciation. In recognition of his 
golden jubilee last week a large audience 
gathered to pay him tribute in that same 
Metropolitan Opera House in which he 
had first lifted his baton back in 1885. 





Paying Off Liberty Bonds 

During the World War the United States 
raised huge sums of money by borrowing 
from the people of the country. In return 
for loans it issued Liberty Bonds to the 
lenders. These were simply promises to 
pay back the amount 
of the loans, plus in- 
terest, at a future 
date. As time went 
on, the interest on 
the government’s debt 
naturally kept mount- 
ing. In order to check 
this growing interest 
burden, Secretary of 
the Treasury Mor- 
genthau recently de- 
cided to call in the 








©U. &U. : 
HENRY last of these Liberty 
MORGENTHAU Bonds; that is, to 


pay back what was 
borrowed plus the interest that has accumu- 
lated so far. The policy of redeeming the 
bonds at this time has a double advantage. 
It will save the government approximately 
$100,000,000 in future interest charges and 
it may stabilize business conditions by 
showing so clearly that the government’s 
credit is good. 





Grade Crossings te Go 





President Roosevelt has set aside $200,- 
000,000 for a nation-wide program to elim- 
inate railway grade crossings. In comment- 
ing on the program, the President referred 
to the Maryland accident of a few days ago 
in which 14 children were killed when a 
train struck their school bus at a crossing. 
He said there were far too many accidents 
of this kind and pointed out that the prob- 
lem would be made even more serious with 
the increase in streamlined trains. It may 
be noted in this connection that railroads 





© Wide World 


TODAY THEY ARE FRIENDS | 
Herbert Hoover and “Al’ Smith, once bitter 
political enemies, make up. 


expect to increase their speed on main lines 
from 45 or 50 miles an hour to 75 or 80. 

Under the proposed plan, all costs will 
be borne by the federal government except 
for what is needed to acquire the land 
needed for approaches. In no case will the 
railroads be asked to contribute, because 
in many instances they have indicated they 
would be unable to stand the expenditure 
and in any event such a procedure would 
greatly hamper the program. The work of 
eliminating grade crossings throughout the 
country is expected to put thousands of 
men to work and to stimulate a demand 
for building and road materials. 





Roasting the Great 





A light touch was added to the Washing- 
ton scene recently when the Gridiron Club 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. This 
organization, which is made up of Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondents, holds a 
dinner every year at which government offi- 
cials, from the President down, are merrily 
and thoroughly lampooned. The President 
almost invariably attends, and the list of 
guests is a roster of the most distinguished 
men in the government. They all take the 
roasting in good grace, of course, and the 
newspapermen are given free rein. 

The chief satire at the Gridiron anni- 
versary dinner was a scene in which an 
actor representing P. T. Barnum, the show- 
man, was introduced as “the historic pred- 
ecessor of Franklin D. Roosevelt.” ‘“Bar- 
num” presented “the most amazing group 
of freaks ever brought together in one 
administration’—Fatima Farley, “the fat 
philatelist ;” Pasha Homer Cummings, ‘“‘the 
world’s most accomplished word  swal- 
lower;” Senor Enrico Wallace, “the living 
skeleton, who plows under pigs and plants 
platitudes;” and Tom Thumb Ickes, who 
“was left over from the Chicago fair and 
brought here tonight at a cost of $4,800,- 
000,000.” 





Police Cooperation 





The National Crime Conference held in 
Washington, D. C., last December is still 
bearing fruit. At that time it was empha- 
sized that criminals found it easy to escape 
because cities and states did not 
cooperate in tracking them down. 
The western states, at least, are 
carrying out far-reaching plans to 
overcome this difficulty. Police 
officials and criminal investigators 
of California, Nevada, Colorado, 
Utah, and Arizona are to gather 
at Sacramento to work out 
schemes of codperation. For one 
thing they plan to improve the 
efficiency of police forces by put- 
ting all policemen through a uni- 
form, thoroughgoing course of 
training. Furthermore, they in- 
tend to connect all their police 
Stations with teletype machines 
(telegraph-typewriters), so they 
may enjoy instant communication 
with one another. 





CCC Camps Doubled 





The Civilian Conservation 
Corps, which is just entering its 
third year, is to be almost dou- 
bled in size. A new congressional 
appropriation of $600,000,000 will 
enable the CCC to increase its 
enrollment from 340,000 to 600,- 
000 men. 
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THOUGHTS AND | 


SMILES _| 


“You never forget anything worth remem- 
bering,” asserts some philosopher whose name 
we can’t recall. —Washington Post 











Ah, how unjust to Nature and himself 
Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent 
man! —Edward Young 
A lecturer says he often gets very sleepy 
when addressing a gathering. He should stuff 
cotton-wool in his ears. —Humorist 





One trouble with a capitalistic country is 
that so many people are willing to be ex- 
ploited as long as they are paid. 

—Dallas News 

To set the cause above renown, 

To love the game above the prize, 

—Henry J. Newbolt 

Dentists will be glad to learn that $10 is 
offered for a copy of a magazine published in 
1924, as someone may have a frozen asset 
right in his waiting room. 

—San Francisco CHRONICLE 





The nice flavor in those Norwegian sardines 
from New England is the Italian olive oil 
from Alabama cotton seed. 

—Salina (Kans.) Sun 

Pride goeth before destruction, and an 
haughty spirit before a fall. 

—Old Testament 





Hitler timed his sensational announcement 
just right to get a maximum amount of pub- 
licity for it. A few weeks later the baseball 


season would have been here. 
—Roanoke (Va.) Times 





“ARE YOU HURT?” “NO, I ALWAYS GET 
OUT OF THEM THIS WAY!” 


—From JUDGE 


If we are in for the Townsend plan, we 
ought to adopt Huey’s, too, and make the 
two-hundred-dollar-a-month Croesus divide 
the dough. —San Francisco CHRONICLE 





But you can’t start a revolution in a land 
where all available followers feel smart 
enough to be the leader. 

—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 

And speaking of limited production, there 
is the congressional output in over two 
months. —St. Joseph News-Press 





As forgotten as the Gran Chaco War when 
the nations of Europe start to rearm. 
—Rochester DEMOCRAT AND CHRONICLE 





Who goeth a borrowing 
Goeth a sorrowing. 
—Thomas Tusser 
In undertaking to umpire the war game of 
Europe, Britain should understand that fans 
over there throw much worse things than pop 
bottles. —Wichita (Kans.) EAcLe 


THE SAWDUST TRAIL 
—Cargill in Connellsville (Pa.) Datty-CouURIER 
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Germany: Another great general is 
coming to the forefront in German politi- 
cal life. He is Erich Ludendorff, chief 
aide to Von Hindenburg during the World 
War. Ludendorff has long been thought of 
as a peculiar sort of man with strange ec- 
centricities. Because of a rupture with 
Hitler and the Nazis, he has been virtually 
ignored for several years. But now the 
Nazis see that General Ludendorff may be 
of use to them and are attempting to win 
his friendship. On his seventieth birthday 
a great deal of fuss was made of him, and 
Chancellor Hitler offered to make him 
field marshal of the German armies. Lu- 
dendorff refused. 

The reasons for the new Nazi interest in 
the old general are not hard to find. In 
the first place, the government has reason 
to believe that popular enthusiasm for 
Nazi ideals is waning. The failure of the 
Nazis to gain a landslide in the Danzig 
election is a sign that the tide is turning. 
Another slap to Nazi prestige was its me- 
diocre showing in a recent nation-wide elec- 
tion of delegates to factory councils, which 
take the place of labor unions in Nazi- 
land. The name of Ludendorff, still asso- 
ciated in people’s minds with great mili- 
tary successes, could perhaps be of aid in 
rebuilding the emotional enthusiasm so es- 
sential to Naziism. 

There is still another reason for trying 
to win over Ludendorff. The conflict be- 
tween the independent section of the Prot- 
estant church and the government grows 
more serious as the weeks pass. It hap- 
pens that General Ludendorff passionately 
hates Christianity. He wants to replace it 
with a sort of national religion in which 
Wotan and other gods of Teutonic mythol- 
ogy would be idealized. A large section of 
Nazi opinion is in favor of a national re- 





© Wide World 
ERICH LUDENDORFF 


ligion of some sort in order that Nazi 
ideals may completely absorb the emo- 
tional life of the German people. 


* * * 

U. S.S. R.: Perhaps no two nations in 
Europe are more at odds politically than 
Germany and Russia. Yet their commer- 
cial needs have compelled them to con- 
clude a trade treaty, which is, of course, 
helpful in improving the relations between 
them. 

Germany has long been trying to carry 
out a policy of cutting down imports in 
order to win a favorable balance of trade 
But when she refused to buy from foreign 
countries, she found she could not sell to 
them either. So she tried to barter. She 
offered to buy from other nations exactly 
as much as they would agree to buy from 
her. No one was in a position to accept, 
however, and Germany’s economic condi- 
tion has been growing steadily worse. She 
was even unable to buy raw materials to 
feed her home industries. 

But now she has succeeded in winning 
a barter agreement with Soviet Russia. It 
Provides that Russia shall be given suffi- 
cient credit to enable her to buy $80,000,- 
000 worth of German goods. In return, 
Germany will purchase $60,000,000 worth 
of raw materials from Russia. It is quite 
4 noveliy to see nations bargaining in this 


way. The Russian and German govern- 
ments are the only ones that are actually 
able to do the buying and selling for their 
industries, 


@ Soviet Russia is running into a new diffi- 

culty. In spite of Stalin’s attempts to 
socialize all Russian industry, private com- 
petition is poking its nose through the so- 
cialistic fabric. So many private traders 
have been selling in Moscow streets and 
market places that a new drive has been 
launched to suppress them. The only pri- 
vate traders allowed are those who have 
been given special licenses to sell their 
own handwork. But there are thousands 
of unlicensed tailors, cap-makers, shoemak- 
ers, plaster salesmen, and others who man- 
age to escape the vigilance of the police. 
For the most part they sell goods that are 
scarce or are not well made in the social- 
istic factories. Some private merchants 
have gone so far as to hire workmen and 
start shops that compete with government- 
owned industries. Investigation has shown 
that these Russian capitalists earn from 10 
to 30 times as much as they would if 
they were working for the state. 


* * * 
Canada: It seems extremely likely that 
Canada will have a new deal, but the 
question is—who will carry it through? 
Several weeks ago we reported a series of 
radio speeches in which Prime Minister 
Richard Bennett asked for a Canadian 
new deal (see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
January 14, 1935, page 3). But the Con- 
servative party, to which Mr. Bennett be- 
longs, shows signs of splitting into two 
groups. Both want new deals, but one 
group wants to go far beyond Mr. Ben- 
nett’s recommendations. 

About a year ago the Conservative gov- 
ernment appointed a royal commission to 
investigate business practices. Minister of 
Commerce Harry H. Stevens was asked to 
be chairman of the commission. It gath- 
ered evidence to show that tobacco com- 
panies, meat packers, flour mills, canning 
factories, and so on were all trying to form 
monopolies and choke free competition. 
Long before the work of the commission 
had ended, Mr. Stevens became so out- 
spoken in his condemnation of Canadian 
business that he was forced to resign both 
his chairmanship and his cabinet post. 

Now the commission has finished its re- 
port. It recommends the creation of a 
federal trade commission to regulate indus- 
try, draw up codes and new labor laws. 
The Bennett government promptly tabled 
the report, but many of the Conservatives, 
led by Mr. Stevens, are strongly in favor 
of its recommendations. The split be- 
tween Stevens and Bennett adherents may 
give the next election to the Liberal party 
led by Mackenzie King. King, who held 
the Canadian premiership for many years 
prior to 1930, is an authority on labor 
questions. Should he come into power, he 
too would doubtless carry through a pro- 
gram of liberal reform. 

* * * 
Biro-Bidjan: Far off in the Siberian 
wilderness there is a new country inhab- 
ited almost entirely by Jewish people. It 
is partly mountainous, partly prairie land, 
larger in size than Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut put together. 
Though it is a part of Soviet Russia, its 
50,000 inhabitants have enjoyed local self- 
government for nearly a year. 

Biro-Bidjan—the country is named after 
its two chief rivers—was established by 
the Soviet government for two reasons. In 
the first place, it wanted to provide a 
home for the thousands of Russian Jews 
who had been merchants and therefore had 
no place in a communistic form of society. 
Secondly, it is desired to further its vast 
project of modernizing Siberia. Though 
Biro-Bidjan is a frontier community, it is 


making excellent progress. Its 
people are engaged in farming, 
sheep raising, dairying, furniture 
and tool making, and are building 
steel furnaces. To aid them, 
other factories in the U.S.S.R. 
recently sent them gifts of tele- 
graphic instruments, clothing, iron 
piping, and laboratory equipment 
for their schools. 


* * * 

Geneva: The International 
Labor Organization, which was 
joined by the United States last 
fall, has selected an American as 
one of its assistant directors. He 
is John G. Winant, thrice gover- 
nor of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Winant has always shown 
a keen interest in the relations 
between capital and labor. In 
1917, at the beginning of his po- 
litical career, he introduced a 48- 
hour-week proposal into the 
New Hampshire legislature, and 
during Hoover’s administration 
he formulated the New Hampshire plan, 
which led to the “share-the-work” move- 
ment. Last year he was instrumental in 
settling the strike in the New England cot- 
ton mills. New Hampshire chose him gov- 
ernor in 1925 when he was only 36. 

The former governor is tall, dark, and 
rather quiet. Although 
he is not a good 
speaker, he is a good 
listener and a keen 
student of social 
problems. In his spare 
time he collects rare 
books and bull ter- 
riers and works on his 
model farm near Con- 
cord. It is whispered 
that he hopes to be 
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presidency in 1940 

and that he regards his Geneva post as an 
opportunity to study foreign affairs in 
preparation for it. 


* * * 


Japan: Industrial leaders in Japan do 
not intend to be left behind in the race 
for foreign markets which is bound to ac- 
company world recovery. Recently they 
played host to a group of American busi- 
ness men headed by W. Cameron Forbes, 
former ambassador to Japan. The Ameri- 
cans were allowed to inspect factories that 
are ordinarily closed to outsiders, and fre- 
quent round-table conferences were held 
between the Americans and Japanese. In 
these the Japanese urged that a triangular 
trade treaty be negotiated between the 
United States, Japan, and the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. They pointed out that Pa- 
cific trade moves in a circle. We send raw 
cotton to Japan, Japan ships her manufac- 
tured goods—shoes, dishes, silk and cotton 
fabrics—to Latin America, while Latin 
America exports food products and raw 
materials to the United States. There are 
unfavorable trade balances in the opposite 
direction. 

This circular tendency pleases the Japa- 
nese, for they feel that South America’s 
demand for manufactured goods will stead- 
ily grow. In the past few months they 
have sent to Latin America almost double 
the amount of merchandise they shipped 
there last year. Nevertheless, they are far 
from satisfied. Though the United States 
has an unfavorable trade balance with 
Latin America, she still supplies her neigh- 
bors with most of their manufactured 
goods. Germany and Great Britain are like- 
wise competing for Latin American trade. 

Japan accuses American manufacturers 
of attempting to shut out Japanese prod- 
ucts from Latin America. She says they 








SOMEBODY’S ALWAYS DISSATISFIED! 


—From the Wilkes-Barre RECORD 
have induced Latin American governments 
to put up restrictions against her merchan- 
dise. Consequently, she wants a three-way 
commercial treaty to secure her trade. Un- 
less something is done to safeguard it, she 
threatens to stop buying raw cotton from 
the United States and to import it from 
Brazil instead. 


* * x 


France: After more than four months of 
work, France’s colonial conference ended 
its sessions on April 13. It had been the 
purpose of the government officials, in- 
dustrialists, and bankers who had been 
chosen as delegates to study the produc- 
tion and best possible distribution of goods 
throughout the French colonies. A great 
deal of statistical data was collected and 
more than 700 products were taken into 
consideration. An extensive program is to 
be submitted to the French Chamber of 
Deputies. It calls for new colonial ports 
and railways, social and sanitary campaigns, 
loans, and the establishment of a perma- 
nent office to supervise economic develop- 
ments in the colonies. Further colonial 
conferences are to be held every four or 
five years. 


: s -s 


Puerto Rico: There are signs that 
Puerto Rico may follow the lead of the 
Philippines and demand independence of 
the United States. On April 14 the Puerto 
Rican legislature declared a strike against 
the American government. The immediate 
cause was a telegram sent by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to Puerto Rico’s gov- 
ernor. It advised him to veto an act of 
the island’s legislature providing for a pub- 
lic corporation to carry out a program of 
rehabilitation. Members of the legislature 
insist that Washington is trying to impose 
“dictatorial” control upon Puerto Rico 
through its relief administration. 
+ * @ 

Great Britain: The archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, together with a num- 
ber of other church leaders, recently issued 
a memorandum against the arms trade. 
It read as follows: 

We have been gravely disturbed by allega- 
tions made that the armaments industry has 
used the power of its financial strength to im- 
pede the negotiation of treaties for the limi- 
tation and reduction of armaments, that it 
has used the means of propaganda to keep 
alive such international alarms as will increase 
its profits, and that in some instances arma- 
ments firms have indulged in practices which 
are indistinguishable from bribery and cor- 
ruption to augment the sale of their goods. 

In order to control arms trading, the 
churchmen suggested international super- 
vision, elimination of private profits in the 
munitions industry, and frequent inspec- 
tion. 
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Puzzled America 


In order to learn at first hand what effect 
the depression has had on the millions of 
people who live in the rural areas of 
America, Sherwood Anderson made a trip 
through the country interviewing farmers 
and workers in small towns. He has writ- 
ten up his experiences and impressions of 
this journey in a book entitled, “Puzzled 
America” (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50). It is a record of his ram- 
blings through the mill villages and mining 
settlements of the South, and the farms 
of the West, and his conversations with 
textile workers, tobacco pickers, poverty- 
stricken farmers, and other victims of the 
depression. He finds 
that their feeling is 
one of bewilderment. 
They are aware that 
something is wrong 
with the present eco- 
nomic set-up, but they 
do not understand 
what. They are in- 
clined to blame them- 
selves for not “mak- 
ing good.” Most of 
the people with whom 
the author talked are 
looking to the government more and more 
for help.- They feel that they are unable 
to cope with the problem themselves, and 
that a strong government should take it 
off their hands. Mr. Anderson’s book is 
an interesting cross. section of opinion in 
various parts of America at the present 
time. 
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“Silver Dollar’ Tabor 


One of the most exciting chapters in the 
history of America’s development is the 
story of the early pioneers who crossed 
the continent. in search of gold. Lewis 
Cass Gandy has written the biography of 
one of the:most picturesque of these cour- 
ageous and ‘adventurous men, Horace Ta- 
bor, ‘The Tabors,” (New York: Press of 
the Pioneers. $3.75). With his wife, Ta- 
bor made the long and difficult journey 
out to Colorado, facing death from In- 
dian massacres and starvation all along the 
way. After years of struggle and hardship, 
he eventually found silver, and became a 
millionaire overnight. Although nearly 
50 by the time he “struck it rich,’ Tabor 
made up for the time he had missed by 
flinging money away with a lavishness that 
became the talk of the whole country. This 
book is interesting not so much as the 
story of his life as a picture of early days 
in the‘West. The difficulties of this crude 
life were great; but the adventure involved, 
and the ever-present chance of finding 
gold, seem to have compensated for its 
hardships. 





A Traveler 


Florence Riddell, the 
author of “I Go Wan- 
dering” (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $2.50), 
is one of the few people 
in the world who manage 
to visit, when they are 
grown up, all the far- 
away lands they had 
planned to visit as chil- 


dren. As a child, Mrs. 
Riddell read all the 
travel books she could 


get her hands on, but, as 
she was the daughter 
of poor parents, there 
seemed to be little op- 
portunity for the realiza- 
tion of her ambitions to 
travel. At the age of 











17, however, she was on her way to India 
as governess in a wealthy Indian family. 
She has been traveling ever since. As a 
writer and teacher, she has lived in India, 
Africa, Europe, and America. Her ex- 
periences include such exciting events as 
encounters with cobras and tigers and epi- 
demics of cholera and malaria. They make 
interesting reading. 


Money Explained 
The subject of money and banking is so 
complex and technical that a good many 
people older than the readers of this paper 
have difficulty in understanding what it is 
all about. At last, 
been written which explains such matters 


however, a book has 
in clear and simple language which any- 
body can understand. Its title is “A 
Primer of Money,” by Donald B. Wood- 
ward and Marc A. Rose (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. $2.50). The gold 
standard, foreign exchange, and other puz- 
zling questions are defined in simple terms. 
The authors trace the growth and develop- 
ment of money from its beginning. They 
outline the history of banking, and de- 
scribe the different kinds of banks today, 
and their functions. Several chapters are 
devoted to an explanation of the monetary 
changes and theories of the New Deal. 
Those who wish to know something about 
the monetary problem will find this book 
a great aid. 





Malice for Short 


Satire and parody are often effective 
means of criticism. Struthers Burt makes 


use of them to attack the Republican 
party in an amusing pamphlet entitled, 
“Malice in Blunderland” (New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents). As 
you have already guessed from the title, 
this book is a take-off on ‘Alice in Wonder- 


land.” Malice is a “large, overgrown, 
child,” who represents the Republican 
party. In Blunderland, many strange ad- 


ventures befall him, most of which put the 
Republican party in a_ ridiculous light. 
The author makes fun of such principles as 
rugged individualism, rigid adherence to 
the Constitution, and other Republican 
ideals. It is very amusing satire, and 
does not take long to read, as there are 
only 30-odd pages. This pamphlet is sup- 
posed to have been written in reply to 
another and anonymous one, “Frankie in 
Wonderland.” which was published some 
months ago as an attack on the administra- 
tion. 





The Black Napoleon 


“The Black Consul,” by Anatolii Vino- 


gradov (New York: The Viking Press. 
$2.75) is an interesting book, a mixture 
ie aes 
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of history and fiction. It 
centers around the life 
of Toussaint lOuver- 
ture, an important figure 
in the history of Haiti. 
This island belonged to 
the French until the be- 
ginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when 
Toussaint succeeded in 
leading a native revolt 
against them, which 
eventually resulted in 
the independence of the 
island. During the 
French Revolution, 
Ouverture passed some 
time in France, and his 
experiences in this coun- 
try form the most inter- 
esting part of the book. 
The great men of this 
period, including Napo- 
leon, Robespierre, and 
other famous names, stand out against a 
background of stormy struggles. Excerpts 
from important documents and records of 
the time add to the historical interest of 
this book. 


Russia—The Seamy Side 

At its best, life in communist Russia is 
made up of hardships and privations which 
would make it seem exceedingly uncom- 
fortable to us in America. At its worst, 
it would seem to be as cruel and barbaric 
as civilization in the Middle Ages—at 
least, to judge from a recent book en- 
titled, “I Speak for the Silent,” by Vladi- 
mir Tchernavin (Boston: Hale, Cushman, 
and Flint. $2.50). The author is a Rus- 
sian scientist who is falsely accused of a 
political crime, and forced to spend months 
in a Soviet prison and concentration camp. 
He describes the inner workings of the 
dreaded Russian secret police, which throws 
into prison thousands of those suspected 
of plotting against the government, whether 
they are guilty or not. He pictures the 
horror of these filthy and overcrowded pris- 
ons, where hundreds are forced to live in 
rooms meant for 30 or 40. It is a moving 
although not an impartial story. 


With the Magazines 


Congressmen earn their salaries. If 
you do not think so, just read the anony- 
mous article called ‘““My Boss” in the April 
13 issue of Today. The unknown congress- 
man’s secretary who writes this entertain- 
ing piece reports that every day scores of 
letters arrive from people who think that 
their vote entitles them to personal favors 
simply because their candidate happened 


to win. Some of these requests are amaz- 
ing. This particular congressman has been 


asked to pay the premiums on the life 
insurance of one of his 
constituents, to have 
parking tickets “fixed,” 
* to see that discharged 
ia employees were given 
back their jobs, to ob- 
tain free tickets to ball 
games and races, to write 
papers for club pro- 
grams, and even to sug- 
gest entertainments for 
a family reunion. One 
of the prize requests 
came from a woman who 
had bought a set of 
chinaware in a Washing- 
ton shop, only to dis- 
cover when she got back 
home that one of the 
plates was broken. She 
promptly sent the dam- 
aged goods to her con- 
gressman with instruc- 
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tions to take it in person to the shop and 
have the matter adjusted. 


Whatever the AAA may have done to 
help cotton planters, it has certainly proved 
no benefactor to the share-cropper, or poor 
tenant farmer. This is the conclusion of 
Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate for 
president in 1932, and it is well supported 
in his article “Victims of Change,” which 
appears in the April issue of Current His- 
tory. The AAA pays the planter for re- 
stricting his crop, but the share-cropper is 
the victim, since his chances for eking out 
an existence are even slighter that they 
were before. On the average, he may ex- 
pect to earn $260 a year, out of which he 
must pay $50 in rent for a shameful hovel 
in which to house his family. Naturally 
at the end of the year, he is practically 
certain tc be in debt to the owner for food 
and clothes, and is therefore bound to work 
the next season in order to discharge the 
debt. This often goes on from year to 
year, and in many cases share-croppers 
never even see the cash for which they 
work. It is swallowed up to pay off the 
planter. Now a great many share-crop- 
pers will not have even this meager liveli- 
hood. It is a dismal picture, and what 
with the invention of a new cotton-picking 
machine, Mr. Thomas believes it is likely 
to grow more dismal before long unless 
something more effective than “piecemeal 
planning” is introduced 


Dr. E. E. Free, one of the initiators of 
the anti-noise campaign, reports on the 
progress that the movement has made in the 
past 10 years. In an unusual article called 
“Our Noisy Civilization,’ Forum, May, 
1935, he quotes a statistician’s conclusion 
that ‘‘the sum total of noise saved to Euro- 
pean ears during the past 12 months 
would be equivalent to the Westminster 
choir singing the national anthem day and 
night for thirteen million years.” 
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Feats of Memory — Now and 
then one comes upon an example of a fine 
memory at work, and he realizes then what 
the human memory may do if properly 
trained. I often marvel at the mental 
accomplishment of a colored check boy at 
the National Press Club here in Washing- 
ton. When one deposits a hat and coat, 
this boy does not give him a check. He 
simply remembers the connection between 
the individual and his apparel. and when 
the man returns he will give him the proper 
articles. This is not a remarkable feat so 
long as the boy deals only with club mem- 
bers with whom he is acquainted, but he 
does the same thing when some special 
meeting attracts many strangers to the 
clubrooms. He can take the hats of sev- 
eral hundred men whom he has not seen 
before, give them no checks, and then 
return the proper hats when they are called 
for. 

I was telling a friend of this feat the 
other day, and he told me of something he 
had seen. A memory expert came to a 
small town to address the Rotary Club. 
He was introduced to 25 citizens of the 
town, each one of whom gave his name, 
address, and telephone number. Then 
came the luncheon and afterward the mem- 
ory expert made a little talk, at the con- 
clusion of which he asked the 25 men to 
stand, and he told the name, address, and 
telephone number of each. It is an inter- 
esting fact, however, that as this memory 
expert started to leave the clubroom he 
found that he had forgotten where he had 
put his hat. This shows how specialized 
memory is. One concentrates on a par- 
ticular thing and holds it in mind to the 
exclusion of everything else. All of us, I 
suppose, could do a great deal in the way 
of training our memories so that we might 
remember the things we most need to re- 
member. 


Recreation Facilities — The Na- 
tional Recreation Association, an organiza- 
tion devoted to aiding American communi- 
ties to improve their recreational facili- 
ties, reports that more and more people 
seek leisure-hour diversions. Last year 
5,000,000 children used the public play- 
grounds and hundreds of thousands of 
young people became members of com- 
munity. baseball and _ basketball teams. 
Nearly a million went in for tennis and 
84,000 took up amateur dramatics. 

Officers of the Association point out that 
people are making much greater use of 
social centers and community recreations 
than ever before. This is due largely to 
the fact that unemployment 
and shorter working hours 


“T he time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.”’ 


W. Eliot of Harvard. President Wilson 
revised the composition so it stands as the 
work of these two great Americans. Here 
is the revised version which describes in 
such beautiful terms the work of the 
postal service. 

CARRIER OF NEWS AND KNOWLEDGE 
INSTRUMENT OF TRADE AND 
PROMOTER OF MUTUAL ACQUAINTANCE 
OF PEACE AND GOOD WILL 
AMONG MEN AND NATIONS. 


MESSENGER OF SYMPATHY AND LOVE 
SERVANT OF PARTED FRIENDS 
CONSOLER OF THE LONELY 
BOND OF THE SCATTERED FAMILY 


ENLARGER OF THE COMMON LIFE. 
ele ole 
An Unusual Hobby — Miss 


Colleen Moore, the film actress, has an 
unusual hobby. She has spent nine years 
and nearly half a million dollars on the 
construction of a beautiful doll’s house. 
Her fairyland castle is now on display in 
New York and is to be exhibited all over 
the world. By charging a small admission 
fee, Miss Moore expects to collect about 
$1,000,000, all of which will be given to 
children’s hospitals. 

The castle is 13 feet high and nine feet 
across. It is beautifully decorated and 
furnished and it contains such modern im- 
provements as electric lights and running 
water. The electric light bulbs used are 
no larger than the tip of a lead pencil. In 
a little chapel, there is a pipe organ that 
really plays. Everywhere there are tiny 
carvings, paintings by well-known artists, 
and miniature pieces of furniture. 

—The Walrus. 





Nations May Unite 
to Oppose Germany 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
implied that such equality meant the res- 
toration of the colonies taken from her 
at the end of the war. But it so happens 
that Britain holds most of those colonies 
and is not at all minded to give them up. 
So the effect of Hitler’s demand was to 
promote friendship between Great Britain 
and Russia—his chief enemy—and to send 
the British delegates to Stresa in a mood 
to codperate more fully in plans to keep 
Germany within her present boundaries. 

It is true that this codperation was 
neither as complete nor as wholehearted 
as the French would have liked to see. 
The British still insisted that whatever 
action was taken should not be pointedly 
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asked to respect the independence 
of Austria. She will probably re- 
tort by asking that other nations 
also keep their hands off and that 
the Austrians be permitted to 
vote on the question of union with 
Germany. The Austrian question 
is the most difficult and, many 
think, the most dangerous in Eu- 
rope. 

4. The three nations stated 
their readiness to draft a treaty 
providing for the aerial protec- 
tion of Western Europe. This 
pact was originally suggested by 
France and Britain in February. 
It is to include, besides those na- 
tions, Italy, Belgium, and Ger- 
many. Germany is favorable to 
the idea since she is prepared to 
work for peace in Western Eu- 
rope. 
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anti-German. In all cases the door should 
be left open to Germany to enter a com- 
prehensive agreements to pre- 
serve peace. But at the same time it was 
understood that the agreements should be 
concluded whether Germany joined in them 
or not. Britain’s acceptance of this prin- 
ciple at the Stresa conference was a dis- 
tinct defeat for Germany. 

Concretely, the results of the Stresa con- 
ference were as follows: 

1. The nations (France, Italy, and Great 
Britain) agreed to pursue a common pol- 
icy during the League Council meeting 
called by France to consider Germany’s 
violation of the Versailles Treaty. The 
French government submitted a memo- 
randum to the Council blaming Germany 
for her denunciation of the treaty and call- 
ing upon it to “take decisions concerning 
the present state of affairs and (to) safe- 
guard the future.” It was known that 
France would try to have the Council 
agree that in case of future treaty viola- 
tion an economic and financial boycott 
would be declared upon the violator. 

2. The nations expressed their united 
opinion that negotiations should continue 
in the effort to assure peace in Eastern 
Europe. Along with Austria this part of 
Europe is regarded as a chief danger spot. 
Nazi spokesmen have made it no secret 
that Germany’s chief hopes for expansion 
—aside from Austria—lay toward the east, 
at the expense of Russia and Lithuania. 
France and Russia have for some months 
been trying to thwart such intentions by 
the development of an Eastern Locarno— 
a treaty to be signed by Russia, Germany. 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Lithuania. 
which would pledge each nation against 
aggression and call for immediate mutual 
assistance against an aggressor. Germany 
has steadily refused to accept such a treaty 
although she has shown her willingness to 
sign simple nonaggression treaties leav- 
ing out the mutual assistance feature. She 
has, moreover, made an additional con- 
cession in declaring that while she would 

not take part in any mutual 


series of 








have brought about increased 
leisure time. More attention 
must be paid to community 
recreation, however, for there 
are still 10,000,000 children 
in America who need _ play- 
grounds and the number of 
indoor recreational centers will 
have to be doubled to meet 
the popular demand. 
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Postal Ideals — Proba- 
bly many visitors in Washing- 
ton have noticed the inscrip- 
tion on the east and west 
pavilions of the city post of- 
fice. If this inscription im- 
them as much as it 
does me, they may retain it 
in memory. The building was 


presses 


assistance treaty neither would 
she oppose other nations in 
doing so if they wished. 
These promises were encour- 
aging to France and Russia, 
but they were not convinced 
of Germany’s sincerity. They 
take the viewpoint that a non- 
aggression pact is useless un- 
less penalties against the ag- 





gressor are provided for. How- 
ever, Germany’s willingness to 
permit other nations to agree 
on mutual assistance makes it 
seem desirable to continue ne- 
gotiations. France and Rus- 
sia have just about concluded 
such an arrangement. 

3. An agreement was reached 
that a conference to consider 
the Austrian problem should 
be held at a very early date. 
This is the meeting referred to 








constructed during President 
Wilson’s administration. The 
inscription for it was composed 
by President Emeritus Charles 





ONCE UPON A TIME AND NOW 


—Morris in New Haven 
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in the opening paragraph. If 
Germany attends, it is indi- 
cated that she will be definitely 


PALLADIUM-TIMES 


5. The powers “regretfully rec- 
ognized” that Germany’s repudi- 
ation of her obligations (to re- 
main disarmed) under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty had undermined confidence 
and shaken the hopes for peace. The size 
of Germany’s arms program, moreover, 
was looked upon as having disrupted all 
negotiations for disarmament. The na- 
tions nevertheless declared their wish to 
promote the limitation of armaments in so 
far as possible. 

6. It was agreed that since Germany had 
undertaken to rearm despite the Versailles 
Treaty the rearmament of other nations 
(Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria), also 
forbidden by treaty. should be given con- 
sideration. It was recognized, however, 
that certain European nations (Czecho- 
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slovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia), might 
look upon this with alarm and that, there- 
fore, they should first be consulted. 

7. Great Britain and Italy reémphasized 
their obligations under the Locarno treaties 
to keep intact the boundaries of Western 
Europe. , 

As if an afterthought, a “final declara- 
tion” was tacked on to the statement issued 
to the press after. the Stresa conference 
It declared that the three powers found 
“themselves in complete agreement in 
opposing, by all practicable means, any 
unilateral repudiation of treaties which may 
endanger the peace of Europe, and will act 
in close and cordial collaboration for this 
purpose.” This the most strongly 
worded part of the statement and means 
nothing more nor less than that hereafter 
France, Great Britain, and Italy will stand 
fast together in opposing any attempt to 
break treaties. It sounds a warning to 
Germany that if she decides upon a fur- 
ther violation of the Versailles Treaty she 
must not count upon British indecision. 
Britain will range her interests alongside 
of France’s and Italy’s. 

This, at least, was the temper of the 
Stresa conference. If the nations stick 
to their expressed intentions the meeting 
may prove to be an important turning 
point in European affairs. France and 
Italy have apparently convinced Britain that 
a show of force is necessary if they are 
to prevent Germany from taking further 
steps to make herself powerful. How well 
this policy works out will be determined 
by future events. 
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The Controversy Over Foreign Trade 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


a year of cotton to foreigners. In 1934 the 
sale of cotton had fallen to a little over 
three billion pounds. Now this would not 
have been so bad if the cotton no longer 
sold to foreigners had been purchased by 
people here at home. But it was not. 
American consumers bought even less cot- 
ton than they had bought before. There- 
fore, the decline of the foreign market was 
a very serious thing to cotton farmers here. 
It meant that they could not sell all their 
product. It meant that prices fell disas- 
trously. 

The effect of the decline in foreign trade 
was even more disastrous in the case of the 
wheat farmers, During the years 1926-1930 
they sold on an average 116,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat a year to foreigners. In 1934, 
the sale of wheat to foreigners fell to 17,- 
000,000 bushels. Think of it! From 116,- 
000,000 to 17,000,000. The sale of wheat 
abroad has practically stopped and the 
American _ people 
are not eating any 
more bread than 
they were before. 
Our mills are not 
buying any more 
wheat. The decline 
of 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat 
a year in exports 
means just that 
much of an added 
surplus of wheat 
which the Ameri- 
can farmers canf- 
not sell, which hangs over the market, and 
causes a fall in prices. 








—NEw OUTLOOK 


Manufactured Goods 


Now let us take the case of certain 
kinds of manufactured goods. During the 
four years before the depression American 
manufacturers were selling 275,000 pas- 
senger automobiles a year to foreigners. 
In 1934 they sold only 145,000. Before 
the depression the manufacturers of steam 
railway engines sold 189 of the locomotives 
a year to foreigners. In 1934 they sold 
only 31. 

It will be very hard to restore prosperity 
in this country without increasing our for- 
eign trade. That is a matter which we must 
consider very seriously. A new situation 
has developed—a situation which has not 
existed in the earlier years of American his- 
tory. We have had depressions before and 
in nearly every case they have been brought 
to an end because of an increased demand 
for American goods in foreign countries. It 
will be very hard, indeed, to bring about 
that increase now. The treaties which Sec- 
retary Hull is negotiating may help a little. 
Some people think that they will help a 
great deal. 

It will be a hard job, however, to revive 
trade in a big way by this means. The 
negotiators of the treaties will run up 
against all kinds of problems. Suppose, for 
example, they are trying to come to an 
agreement with Germany. The American 
representatives are really interested in the 
finding of new markets for American prod- 
ucts. They would like to get the Germans 
to loosen the restrictions on the importa- 
tion of American wheat. Germany now 
limits the amount of wheat which can come 
in from this country. She allows only a 
small importation. The German represent- 
atives will not like to make such a con- 
cession because Germany has been encour- 
aging her own farmers to raise wheat so 
that she may have enough food to prevent 
starvation in case of another war. If, now, 
the bars are let down so that American 
wheat will pour into Germany, think what 
it will do to the German farmers who have 
been increasing their sowings of wheat! 

Suppose, however, that the Germans 
finally offer to make important concessions 
in the case of our wheat. They will not 
do it for nothing. They will want something 
in return. Perhaps they will ask that we 
lower the tariff on chemicals imported from 
Germany. That would help the German 
chemical industry, but it would allow Ger- 


man goods to compete in America with the 
product of the American chemical factories. 
It might cause some of these factories to 
close, throwing men out of work. 


Effects of Foreign Trade 


In this case which we have imagined, one 
class of Americans, the wheat farmers, 
would be helped and other classes, the 
chemical manufacturers and workers, would 
be hurt. Similarly one class would be 
helped and another hurt in Germany. As 
a matter of fact, it is very hard to enact 
any kind of tariff legislation without help- 
ing certain classes at the expense of others. 

Another obstacle in the way of enlarg- 
ing our export trade is the fact that for- 
eign peoples do not have enough money 
to pay for more of our goods than they are 
now buying. Individuals in England or 
France or Germany may have enough 
money to buy things produced in America; 
merchants and importers in those coun- 
tries may have enough. But they do not 
have American money. They have English, 
French, and German money—good in those 
countries but not in the United States. 
Conceivably they might pay in gold, for 
that metal is good nearly everywhere. But 
there is not enough gold to pay heavy bal- 
ances and anyway their governments will 
not let them ship gold out of the country. 

Now, of course, if Americans are buying 
from those countries about as much as 
they are selling to the same nations, Amer- 
icans will owe the foreigners as much gold 
as the foreigners owe Americans. In that 
case the debts are merely canceled and no 
gold is shipped either way. But no nation 
can continue to sell much more than it 
buys or buy much more than it sells. This 
is a fundamental law of economics which 
cannot be disregarded by any nation for 
any length of time. It is an important fact 
which must be borne in mind at present by 
those who would seek to restore American 
markets abroad, for the United States must 
be willing to increase her imports if she 
hopes to expand her exports. 


The American Problem 


The trouble with our country just now 
is that it is producing more goods of nearly 
all kinds than its people can buy. We 
would like to sell the surplus to foreigners. 
Then our farmers and manufacturers could 
dispose of all their goods and everything 
would be fine. But remember that we can- 
not sell goods without importing a like 
amount. It just cannot be done over any 
length of time. 

One thing that should be made clear is 
that a nation can get along all right if it 
produces more of some things than it needs 
and less of other things. Then it can trade 
the things of which it has a surplus for the 
goods it needs. 
But when it pro- 
duces more of 
everything than 
its own people can 
buy it cannot re- 
lieve its situation 
by foreign trade. 
It can engage in 
foreign trade only 
by buying as much 
as it sells. 

Foreign trade is 
a good thing. It 
allows a people to 
use a great variety 
of goods, making 
the things they 
can make best and 
cheapest and trad- 
ing the surplus of 
these things for 
goods in’ which 
other peoples spe- 
cialize and which 
they make better 
or more cheaply. 
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results in a higher standard of living for 
all. It enables all to enjoy the product of 
every people’s skills and special advantages. 
But foreign trade cannot cure the ills suf- 
fered by a nation whose income is so dis- 
tributed that the people of the country 
cannot buy and consume as much as they 
produce. 

The American 
people could con- 
sume as much as 
they produce. 
They need as 
much as they pro- 
duce and more. 
But the masses of 
the people do not 
have enough to 
buy as much as 
they need or as 
much as the whole 
people produce. So we have the paradox 
of grain rotting in the fields and granaries 
while millions are in need of bread. And 
the remedy cannot to any great extent be 
found in the expansion of our foreign trade. 











—NeEw OUTLOOK 


Prospects 


This is not to say, however, that noth- 
ing can be gained by the treaties Secretary 
Hull is negotiating. His agreements may 
tear down certain artificial barriers to trade 
and may help us to dispose of certain of 
our products greatly in need of foreign 
buyers. To this limited extent the treaties 
may be helpful. 

There is little chance, however, that the 
booming trade which we carried on with 
foreigners in the 1920’s will soon be re- 
stored. Even then foreigners were unable 
to pay for the great excess of American 
products they were buying. Trade was 
carried on in such lavish proportions only 
because Americans made loans to for- 
eigners. We loaned the money to foreign- 
ers so they could buy our goods. Finally 
it became apparent that the loans, or most 
of them, could not be repaid. Then the 
lending ceased and the trade boom col- 
lapsed. Foreign countries had our goods 
but could not pay us for them. In reality, 
then, Americans gave billions of dollars 
of their goods to foreigners. The so-called 
prosperity of the “roaring twenties” was 
really built on a foundation of sand, and 
future building must be more firmly based. 

There seems to be very general confi- 
dence in what may be done to revive our 
trade through the tariff agreements which 
Secretary Hull is drawing up. The Na- 
tional Council of the National Economic 
League has just made public the result of 
a vote of its members on the question, 
Should the United States make every ef- 
fort to develop an enlarged foreign demand 
for agricultural and other products through 
reciprocal tariff changes? The members of 
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In this way inter- 
national commerce 
on a broad scale 


the Council to whom this question was sent 
are economists or men quite prominently 
connected with public affairs. From 558 
answers received, 477 answered yes, while 
only 81 answered no. It will be noted that 
the members considered the possibility of 
building a foreign demand for American 
goods. Nothing was said about creating a 
demand in America for foreign goods. Yet 
it is a fact that we can secure the foreign 
market only if we are willing to buy an 
equal amount of goods from foreigners. 
The problem, therefore, is by no means a 
simple one, but it is one which the Ameri- 
can people are obliged to meet. 











Something to Think About 











1. Do you think the United States should 
attempt to revive international trade or 
should try to get prosperity by reorganizing 
its national economy on a basis of self-suffi- 
ciency ? 


2. Explain how the United States continued 
during the 1920’s to sell more abroad than it 
bought. Why can it not do the same thing 
now ? 


3. Why is it essential that a nation buy as 
much from abroad as it sells abroad? Is 
there any other basis on which foreign trade 
may be conducted ? 


4. Why is the Rome conference of May 20 
likely to be of critical importance ? 


5. Do you think that a policy of threaten- 
ing to meet further treaty violations with 
force offers a practical solution to present 
European problems? 


6. Can you think of a better policy for 
maintaining peace throughout the world? 


7. What essential difference, if any, is there 
between Wilson’s “new freedom” and Roose- 
velt’s “new deal’? 


8. In the words of President Roosevelt, 
how has the New Deal thus far failed to at- 
tain its main objective ? 


9. After reading page 7, do you think a 
college education, in your own case, would 
be worth while? How might one obtain the 
necessary funds for a college education if his 
personal financial position were inadequate ? 


10. In what way do the Japanese suggest 
that a trade agreement with the United States 
may prove beneficial ? 


REFERENCES: (a) Europe’s Balance of 
Power. The New Republic, April 17, 1935, 
pp. 281-282. (b) Stresa and Locarno—Two 
Tranquil Retreats Where Statesmen Ponder 
the Signs of Strife. The Literary Digest, 
April 13, 1935, pp. 14-15. (c) Bargains in 
Tariffs. American Mercury, February, 1935, 
pp. 192-201. (e) Brazilian Trade Treaty. 
Current History, March, 1935, pp. 731-732. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Erich Ludendorff 
(ay’reek loo’den-dorf), Puerto Rico (poo- 
air’to ree’ko—both o’s as in go), Biro-Bid- 
jan (bee’ro beed’jahn—o as in go), Toussaint 
YOuverture (too’san loo-vair-tu’re), Stresa 
(stray’sah), Martinique (mar-tee-neek’). 
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THIS MAP SHOWS WHAT EXPORT TRADE MEANT TO THE NATION IN 1928 
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HIS is the ninth installment of this fea- 

ture. These three imaginary students will 
meet each week on this page to talk things 
over. The same characters will be continued 
from week to week. We believe that readers 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it inter- 
esting to follow these discussions week by 
week and thus to become acquainted with the 
points of view and personalities of each of the 
three characters. Needless to say, the views 
expressed on this page are not to be taken as 
the opinions of the editors of Tue AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 


John: I have a question to discuss this 
week, and it has nothing to do with poli- 
tics or economics. It isn’t a public ques- 
tion at all. Let’s talk about the problem 
of going to college. Are you two plan- 
ning to go next year, and if so, how are 
you going to get there? 

Charles: I don’t know what to do. If 
I could get a good job I’d rather go to 
work, but jobs are not so easy to find 
these days. 

Mary: Wouldn’t it be a mistake not to 
go to college if you could possibly ar- 
range it? 

Charles: I don’t think so. It would 
just be four years pretty nearly wasted. 
If I went to college I’d have to read and 
study a lot of things that I have no inter- 
est in, and listen to hundreds of lectures 
on subjects that I care nothing about. I’d 
rather be at work learning to do some kind 
of work well and spending my spare time 
reading things that I really care something 
about. 


John: But don’t you care about an edu- 
cation? 
Charles: Of course. That’s what I’ve 


been saying. To learn to be skillful in 
some kind of work and to read and think 
a great deal about really important ques- 
tions—that zs an education. 


John: What kind of work do you want 
to do? 
Charles: Well, there are a number of 


things that I might do, but I’d rather be a 
newspaper man—not just a reporter, but 
a leader in the field—a journalist. Of 
course, I’ll have to start at the very bot- 
tom of the ladder. 

Mary: If you are going to be a news- 
paper man, shouldn’t you have a broad 
foundation of reading, such as one gets in 
college? 

Charles: I wouldn’t need higher math- 
ematics or advanced physics or chemistry 
or early English literature or foreign lan- 
guages, or many of the other things one 
learns in college. 

John: Suppose you were to be a foreign 
correspondent. Wouldn’t you need foreign 
languages then? 

Charles: Yes, and probably one I hadn’t 
studied in college. And if I did I’d get to 
work and in six weeks I’d learn more 
about the language of the country to which 
I was going than I’d get in college in two 
years. 

John: How would you get your prepa- 
ration for a real journalistic job? 

Charles: By reading newspapers and 
magazines and books dealing with public 
problems and by talking about these things 
with my friends and with people who knew 
a great deal about the different problems 
I was interested in. 

Mary: Well, you might get along that 
way, but before you decide definitely not 
to go to college, there are several things 
you should think about. In the first place, 
you may not get a good start in the news- 
paper business. You may get into some line 
where self-education isn’t so easy. In the 
second place, even in newspaper work you 
are likely not to advance so fast if you 
haven’t gone to college. Most successful 
journalists are college men, and in ad- 
vancing men employers are likely to give 
preferences to men who have gone to col- 
lege. In the third place, some of the col- 
lege subjects might help you more than 
you think they would. 

John: I believe on the whole that I 
agree with Charles that college isn’t neces- 
Sary in the newspaper business if one can 
get the right kind of start, though I do 
think there’s something to what Mary says. 
But what about me? I want to be a 
chemical engineer. I can’t prepare for that 
by general reading and conversation. I 





Talking Things Over 


Is a College Education Necessary? How Can One Obtain Help in 
Financing Such an Undertaking? 





need special laboratory training and in- 
struction from trained men. In my case 
isn’t a college education almost necessary? 

Charles: Your case is different. There’s 
no question of that. If you want to go into 
chemical work, you should go to college, 
although I think it might be possible for 
you to succeed without it. And if one 
wants to go into law or medicine or teach- 
ing or the other professions, a college 
training is almost necessary. Before one 
decides whether or not to go to college, he 


fact, I think most people who go to col- 
lege don’t. Few of them, after they get 
out of college, continue the kind of read- 
ing they did in school. After they finish 
they read and think about the same things 
that others do, and five years after gradu- 
ation you can’t tell the college graduate 
from his friend who didn’t go to college. 

John: That may be true of some col- 
lege students, but it isn’t true of all of 
them. A large per cent of them make the 
most of their opportunities, and if they do 
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THE CHAPEL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
From an etching by E. H. Suydham in ‘Chicago: A Portrait” (Century). 


should know what line of work he wants to 
follow. 


Mary: But suppose one doesn’t know? 
I think most of us aren’t very certain of 
our plans. We may think we'll do some 
particular thing, but an opportunity to get 
a start at something else may come along 
and we'll go into the other thing. But if 
one doesn’t go to college he is limited. So 
many opportunities are closed to him. 
That is why it seems to me that a high 
school graduate should go on to college if 
he possibly can. 

Charles: I think probably you are right 
unless one finds a good job which seems to 
offer promise for the future. In that case 
I believe the best thing to do is to take 
the job and start in to master it. So far 
as general culture goes, I think one can get 
as much by reading and associating outside 
college as inside. 

Mary: He may do it, but he isn’t likely 
to. One may think he will read widely and 
educate himself, but it’s hard to do it if 
one tries it by himself. 


Charles: And one may not get a cul- 
tural education if he goes to college. In 


they have a decided advantage over those 
who don’t go. 


Mary: So far as I’m concerned, I want 
to go to college. I know that some stu- 
dents get little out of it. It’s up to the 
student. But I think I know myself well 
enough to be sure that college would mean 
a great deal to me. My trouble is that I 
haven’t the money to go. A few years ago 
my parents could have sent me, but the 
depression has affected them as it has 
nearly everybody else. So I don’t know 
what I'll do. 


John: I guess we're all in about the 
same boat. I don’t know what I'll do 
either. I don’t know where I can find a 
job; I haven’t money to go to college; and 
I don’t like the idea of doing nothing. I 
realize that I can read and study by my- 
self, and I suppose I'll do quite a little of 
that if nothing else shows up, but it will 
be easy to let down and loaf if I’m not in 
school and haven’t a job. 


Charles: How about borrowing money 
to go to college? 
John: I'd like to do it under certain 


conditions: for instance, if someone would 
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lend me money on condition that it would 
be paid back when I got a job after leav- 
ing school. If the lender understood that 
I wasn’t to make payments until I was 
earning money, the loan wouldn’t be a bur- 
den. But if the loan were the ordinary 
kind, I wouldn’t take it, for it might be- 
come a great nuisance. If I didn’t find a 
job as soon as I finished college, the debt 
would be on my conscience. Perhaps it 
would be a burden on my parents. I 
wouldn’t like that. But there are organi- 
zations which make a business of lending 
to students, the money to be paid back 
only when the borrower finds employment. 
I would like to connect with a loan of that 
kind. 

Mary: Perhaps we could get help from 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. It is giving a great deal of money to 
colleges with the understanding that the 
colleges use it to give employment to needy 
students. I saw the figures the other day 
as to how much was being put out by the 
government for this purpose a year ago. 
$3,332,062 was turned over to 1,400 dif- 
ferent colleges from February to June, 
1934. These colleges used the money to 
give work to students who would other- 
wise have to leave school. The average 
amount paid to students was $15 a month. 
Tkousands of students received help in this 
way. The government is still giving this 
assistance, so I should think that we ought 
to inquire of the college we wish to attend 
and find out whether it has government 
money with which to give us work and if 
so, whether any of the jobs are available 
to us. 


John: One couldn’t stay in college on 
$15 a month. 


Mary: No, but that would help a great 
deal. One could probably find extra jobs 
to make up the rest. 


Charles: I have heard that there are 
many organizations in the country which 
make a business of lending money to de- 
serving students or of awarding scholar- 
ships. The other day I read a little note 
which gave the addresses of organizations 
which might give information on this sub- 
ject. I put it in my pocket, I think. Yes, 
here it is. Anyone who is interested in the 
possibility of obtaining scholarships so that 
he may go to college may write for infor- 
mation to the following organizations: 
American Student Foundation, RKO Build- 
ing, New York City; the National Student 
Federation of the United States, 218 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City; or he may 
write for Bulletin No. 15, ‘Scholarships 
and Fellowships,’ a publication of the 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
That pamphlet is printed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in Washington. 

John: I have read that Senator Walsh 
of Massachusetts has introduced a resolu- 
tion which will make available additional 
sums of government money to help stu- 
dents remain in school. Possibly we could 
get information concerning the progress of 
this bill by writing to his office. 

Mary: Well, at least we should be able 
to get assistance by some of these plans. 
I think we should follow up all possibili- 
ties because I do believe that it would be 
a good thing for us to go to college if we 
can. I am all the more convinced of this 
because I know that our grades are all 
good. If I had made only average grades 
in high school, I wouldn’t be so anxious 
about going to college. I would feel that 
I should get into some kind of work which 
required clerical or mechanical skill rather 
than anything intellectual—anything that 
required reading and hard mental effort. 
I would feel that if I hadn’t done well in 
high school I probably wouldn’t do well in 
college and wouldn’t be particularly fitted 
for the jobs which call for college educa- 
tion. I would want to go out and make a 
real success at some other kind of job 
which perhaps I could do excellently. But 
while I am not boasting about it, I do 
know that I have shown in high school 
that I can do better than average work. 
I know that you boys have done the same 
thing, so we ought to make a real effort, 
I think, to keep on with our school work 
until we have at least received a college 
degree 
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URING the last 20 years the American people have 

had two presidents who clearly represented what is 
popularly known as the liberal philosophy of politics and 
economics. This philosophy was represented by Woodrow 
Wilson’s concept of the “new 
freedom” and 20 years later 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
idea of the “new deal.” Both 
men came to the White House 
with a general idea that many 
of the practices of government should be altered in order 
to benefit a greater number of people. Both were re- 
formers and, from the beginning of their administrations, 
sought to push through legislation which would weed out 
manv of the abuses of the past. In studying the early 
part of Woodrow Wilson’s administration, the period 
which closed with the outbreak of the World War, the 
nature of the “new freedom” philosophy should be clearly 
understood, both as it applied to conditions of that day 
and as it applies to the world in which we are living today. 


Wilson’s phi- 
losophy of the 
“new freedom” 


Wilson, though a reformer, was in no sense a political 
or economic radical. He believed firmly in the funda- 
mental soundness of the capitalist system. He did not 
advocate the scrapping of that system and the setting up 
of a new system in its place. But Wilson was convinced 
that capitalism, as it had flowered in the United States 
over the decades, worked for the benefit of the few 
rather than the many. He believed that the cream of 
America’s industrial development benefited Big Business 
—the large industrialists, the bankers, the financiers; in a 
word, the capitalists, and that the skimmed milk was ladled 
out to the rest of the population—the farmers, the small 
business men, the workers, and other underprivileged 
classes. We can best understand Wilson’s views on the 
subject by quoting directly from him. At the time he 
assumed the presidency, he declared: 


Suppose you go to Washington and try to get at your gov- 
ernment. You will always find that while you are politely 
listened to, the men really consulted are the men who have 
the biggest stake—the big bankers, the big manufacturers, the 
big masters of commerce, the heads of railroad corporations. 
... The government of the United States at present is a fos- 
ter-child of the special interests. 


> 


OW, it was the purpose of Wilson’s ‘‘new freedom’ 

to alter this state of affairs. The government was 
no longer to be a “foster-child of the special interests.” 
Rather, it was to become the protector of the masses, the 
great majority of Americans. 
It was the primary purpose of 
the “new freedom,” therefore, 
to unhorse Big Business from 
political control and to place 
in actual control of the gov- 
ernment the people as a whole. 

We cannot trace here the concrete measures which Wil- 
son recommended to Congress in the attempt to carry 
out the reforms envisioned in his idea of the “new free- 
dom.” Most of them are discussed at some length in all 
the history texts. But as one studies these concrete meas- 
ures, it would be well to apply to them the test of the 
Wilsonian philosophy. Was a specific measure designed to 
give greater benefits to all the people, or did it fail to 
make any fundamental change in the economic relationship 
existing before its enactment? 

As we go down the list of measures pro- 
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revision of the tariff, was designed to wrest certain eco- 
nomic advantages from the business interests. Under the 
shelter of a high tariff, manufacturers were in a position 
to charge higher prices for their products than they other- 
wise would have been able to. The tariff shielded them 
from foreign competition. A lowering of the tariff, there- 
fore, would subject them to keener competition and force 
them to lower their prices. 


HE second major piece of legislation of the Wilsonian 
Bf was banking reform. It will be remembered that 
for decades the farmers of the West had protested ve- 
hemently against the domination of Wall Street. It was 
charged that Wall Street, by 
concentrating most of the na- 
tion’s money supply in New 
York, was able to dictate in- 
terest rates and generally to 
fleece the other sections of the 
country. One of the main features of the Federal Reserve 
Act was to establish 12 regional branches throughout the 
country, each one to serve as a reservoir for surplus bank 
deposits of the section in which it was located. 

Similarly, a tightening of the antitrust laws through 
the enactment of the Clayton Antitrust Law was designed 
to cripple the big monopolistic interests and to help the 
small business man. The farmer’s financial burden was 
lightened by the enactment of the Farm Loan Act which 
provided for the lending of money to farmers at lower 
interest rates than they could get at the banks. Wilson 
favored the strengthening of farmers’ and workers’ or- 
ganizations by holding that they were not in violation of 
the antitrust laws. Labor received perhaps its greatest 
victory in the enactment of the Adamson law which estab- 
lished the eight-hour day for railway workers. 

Wilson undoubtedly would have gone much further in 
his reform program had the World War not intervened 
early in his second administration. It is known, for ex- 
ample, that he planned to effect a redistribution of the 
nation’s wealth and income through various devices, par- 
ticularly taxation, so that the great masses would reap 
greater economic benefits. 

The liberal movement, the movement for reform, re- 
ceived a deadly blow by the World War. When the 
United States emerged from the war, the temper of the 
American people was not such as to encourage economic 
reform. The reéstablishment of normal conditions 
seemed to be about the only thing people wanted. There 
were, naturally, a few isolated voices crying out for 
changes in the economic order, but they went unheeded. 
Big Business was again in the saddle—if it had ever really 
been unhorsed—and the nation looked for greater and 
greater heights of prosperity. It was not until these hopes 
had been shattered by three years of economic depression 
that the popular mood changed. 

Like Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt is a liberal in his 
basic philosophy of government. He believes in the capital- 
ist system. He would not abolish the profit motive and 
embark upon socialism. But, like his predecessor, he be- 
lieves that the capitalist system has resulted in serious 
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abuses; that Big Business has triumphed at the expense 
of the great majority of the people. If capitalism is to 
survive and function satisfactorily, it must be reformed. 
The government must speak for the people and not for 
the special interests. 


N NEARLY every public utterance of the President, 

from his campaign speeches to his latest message to 
Congress, this idea is present. Nowhere is it more clearly 
expressed than in his message to Congress in January of 
this year. “In spite of our ef- 
forts and in spite of our talk,” 
the President " 


Object of the 
Rooseveltian philos- 
ophy of government 


declared, “we 
have not weeded out the over- 
privileged, and we have not 
effectively lifted the under- 
privileged. Both of these manifestations of injustice have 
retarded happiness. No wise man has any intention of 
destroying what is known as the profit motive: because 
by the profit motive we mean the right by work to eam 
a decent livelihood for ourselves and for our families.” 

This is a classic statement of the liberal philosophy of 
government. Within the framework of our political in- 
stitutions and without doing away with our economic or- 
ganization, effect reforms which will “weed out the over- 
privileged” and “lift the underprivileged.” This has been 
the underlying aim of the Rooseveltian program, in so far 
as aims may be determined by public utterances. And, 
however many of the New Deal experiments may have 
worked out in practice, no impartial and objective ob- 
server of developments of the last two years can deny 
that the program as a whole was designed to bring about 
these changes in our economic order. 

Looking at these aims in terms of concrete measures we 
find: The NRA designed to give employment, raise wages, 
shorten hours, abolish child labor. The AAA with the 
primary aim of giving to the farmers a larger share of 
the national income than they have known for more than 
a decade. The relief and public works program, a recog- 
nition of the government’s responsibility for those who 
are made economically helpless through no fault of their 
own. The curbing of speculation designed to prevent the 
further filching of innocent investors’ savings. And so on 
down the list of New Deal legislation. Concrete meas- 
ures in the New Deal differ from concrete measures 
adopted during the New Freedom era. But behind both 
programs there is the fundamental philosophy that govern- 
ment should use its force to insure greater social and 
economic justice to all the people of the nation. 


N THE eyes of history, this will be the only test which 
| can fairly be applied to the New Deal and the era of 
the second Roosevelt. Up to now, it cannot be said that 
the major aim has been realized, for, as the President him- 
self admits, “We have not 
weeded out the overprivileged 
and we have not effectively 
lifted the underprivileged.” 
The stakes are more than the 
mere attainment of a substan- 
tial degree of recovery. They involve the reshaping of 
our national economic life in such a way as to fulfil the 
promise of social justice and economic security. Many 
critics of the New Deal believe that these lofty ideals are 

mere words and that the administration is doing 
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posed by the president during those early 
months of his administration, we find that they 
did, in fact. have this object in view. The 
first major proposal, for example, a downward 
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A boundary dispute has arisen between the states of Michigan and Ohio. So 
bitter has the feeling become that a Michigan sheriff and several of his deputies 
were arrested in the course of their duties in the disputed area and taken to 
President Jackson is sending a commission to attempt to settle the 


The abolition of slavery in all English colonies has created a grave problem 
the Slaves on the island of Martinique are 
agitating for their freedom, and many desertions have occurred. The French 
Chamber of Deputies is seriously considering a similar emancipation law. 

Samuel Slater, known as the father of the cotton manufacturing industry in 
this country, died at his Rhode Island home this week. Mr. Slater erected at 
Pawtucket the first cotton mill built in the United States. 


Several severe explosions rocked the Italian countryside in the neighborhood 
“Shocks were so violent,” says 
one report, “that the five craters vanished and were all united into one frightful 
No deaths have been caused as yet, but inhabitants are fleeing from 
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opened. 
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five days old!’ 


The Erie Canal, closed to traffic during the winter months, has just been re- 
A great number of boats have already cleared with heavy cargoes of 
merchandise for the West. 


A correspondent writes in to the New York Evening Post to denounce the 
new dance, called the waltz. 
being “beautiful as buds of the moss-rose, pure as the snowdrop, and modest 
as the cowslip,” and wonders what is to become of such sweet girls in a world 
that tolerates so immodest a dance. 


Among the books by American authors which are scheduled for publication in 
the near future are Washington Irving’s “Life of Columbus” and a new collec- 
tion of stories by James Fenimore Cooper. 


A New York newspaper editor prints a note of thanks to post office author- 
ities, whose “activity, vigilance and punctilious discharge of their duty” made 
it possible for him to receive copies of Albany newspapers which were “only 


nothing permanently to improve the status of 
the underprivileged. Others think the admin- 
istration is on the wrong track altogether. Of 
the final results of the present experiment, only 
history can be the judge. 














Tolls for the first three days amounted to about 


He speaks of the daughters of an old friend as 




















